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Die Religion ah Problem. der Philosophie. Julius Fischer. Ar. f. sys. Ph., 

XX, 4, pp. 427-464. 

Religion as part of the problem of philosophy includes the concept of 
God, and the concept of man's relation to God. Since it goes beyond experi- 
ence, the concept of God is metaphysical. In order to make religion a problem 
of reason, we must find a rational connection between metaphysics and experi- 
ence, between the unconditioned and the conditioned. We may start with 
the proposition that out of nothing nothing comes. This proposition rests for 
proof on experience, but is supported also by reason as having apodeictic 
certainty. Sensory impressions precede judgment temporally, but logically 
they presuppose rational principles of this sort. Kant recognized this neces- 
sary and effective presence of reason in the twelve categories, but held that 
they have no objective significance apart from us, so that they can assert 
nothing concerning the unconditioned. He taught expressly however that 
appearances have objective reality. This is in effect to say that causality 
is valid objectively and so unconditionally. Causality depends ultimatelj on 
the proposition that out of nothing nothing comes. Now all experience comes 
to us in space and time. We might naturally expect these to be ideal forms of 
our subjective thought activity in Kant's sense, and also objective forms of 
the real world. Time and space are infinite, since neither can be limited 
by anything but itself. We must distinguish here the mathematical and 
logical concepts of infinity. In mathematics we seem to infer the infinity 
of the finite. We mean however not infinite magnitudes, but simply the 
infinite possibility of the enumerating process in consciousness. From this 
concept we cannot conclude to the reality of time and space. Logically the 
concept of infinity is first a negation and then a transformation (Aufhebung) 
of the finite. So it transcends the visible world, and is in so far a metaphysical 
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concept. The mere thinkableness of this idea does not however prove it 
real. But there is a difference between the infinity of time and that of space, 
for space appears as real in all its parts, and so is present in its infinity. Time 
on the other hand is present only in the moment, the 'now.' Time passes 
and presupposes therefore something which persists independently of it, — 
i. e., unconditioned eternal energy, which in order to persist takes form in 
space. So time and space are the real forms of the eternal energy. Matter, 
which depends on space, is derived from this energy. From such a meta- 
physical point of view scientific conclusions remain valid, but further con- 
clusions can be adduced to extend the scientific view of the world, in order 
to account for life and thought. Now the proposition "Out of nothing 
nothing comes" is as valid for metaphysics as for experience. The limits of 
our experience imply a reality behind them. The concept of development, 
in which we might seek for this reality, requires a beginning and an end, 
but development is in time, and time is infinite. We are led therefore to the 
metaphysical assumption that the highest being is in itself eternally present, 
but appears to our consciousness as development. What can we know of 
this being, of its relation to the world development and to us? Now the 
unconditioned is rational because it is logically necessary to our thought, 
as the final conclusion from the concept of cause and effect. Kant takes 
experience as his presupposition and so makes causality subjective. But we 
find on the other hand that experience presupposes causality as unconditionally 
valid. We do not know objectively the final unconditioned cause, or energy, 
but we can say that it works in us, so that we know its effects subjectively. 
We must conceive of it as the bearer of knowledge and thought, and so as 
subject. The concept of God may be substituted here for that of the un- 
conditioned cause. Religion as the ceoncept of God is thus made a rational 
problem. Is the world development then a purpose or a caprice of its subject? 
The unconditioned manifests itself in the nature of things, with respect to 
which we are not free, and in logical thought, where freedom is demonstrated 
by the possibility of error. Since we experience regularity in the nature of 
things, we must assume here purposiveness rather than caprice. So natural 
science becomes part of the content of religion. I experience my own activity 
only as effect, as object of my consciousness, but I conclude to myself as 
free cause of this effect, and so conclude directly to the unconditioned, and 
thus to the identity between God and myself. Psychology therefore becomes 
part of the content of religion, and religion as the concept of the relation of 
man to God becomes a problem of reason. Religion as it has developed in 
history does not of course rest on a logical construction such as the foregoing. 
In the history of consciousness, the universal concept develops before the idea 
of the particular, since the universal affords an image of what is common to 
single impressions, and so of what affects consciousness most often. Since 
all error is particular, primitive man tends to exclude error and imperfection 
from his universals, especially that greatest of imperfections, death, and so 
arrives at the concept of an eternal being, the type concept of the race (Pflei- 
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derer), and thus at the idea of God. The theme of religion is always a human 
experience. In natural religion the problem is one of dependance: How shall 
we influence God to do us good? The problem is spiritual religion is human 
freedom : How shall we be free from sin? These questions are always answered 
in religious fables, which indeed tend to conceal the central fact of religion, — 
human experience in its relation to God. It is noteworthy however that the 
four spiritual religions brought a particular man into relation with God and 
made his life the content of religion. Buddhism solves the problem of freedom 
by withdrawing man from the life of sense; Islam declares him to be deter- 
mined by the will of God; Mosaism makes him free under the law, but Christi- 
anity conceives love to be the very lawgiver. If we act in love we may err, 
but we cannot sin. To be free is to be unconditioned, to be unconditioned is 
to be God. If man is free from the yoke of sin he has returned to God. So 
true Christianity is not dogma, but a concept of human experience, of man's 
relation to God. 

Marion D. Crane. 

Ueber den Begriff des Naturgesetzes. Bruno Bauch. Kantstudien, XIX, 3, 

PP- 303-307- 

Hume rightly remarked that there is no contradiction in supposing, e. g., 
that snow should cool one day and burn another day. But Kant observed 
that the possibility of having any phenomenon as a fact depends upon a law 
of some sort. A scientific experiment would be a mere particularity unless it is 
assumed to contain universal validity. Pure phenomenon without any 
possibility of determination, of reproduction, or of control is an abstraction, 
so that striking out the regularity strikes out the phenomenon itself. It is 
the very possibility of experiment and science that argues for the existence of a 
rule. Mere regularity, however, such as that of the meetings of a society, is 
not a natural law. Kant defines a natural law as a rule in so far as it is objec- 
tive. As such, it allows no case of exception. Galileo conceived natural laws 
as empirically discovered determinations of general causal necessity. But 
he assumed also that nature can be treated mathematically. Both illustrate 
the point that a natural law is a general complex of categories filled with 
empirical concreteness. Kant's categories, however, should not be taken as 
mere forms of thought. Knowledge must refer to objects. The separation of 
intuition and category must not be taken too seriously. The system of cate- 
gories is the logical foundation of natural law, though the unity of the particular 
system of twelve categories should be regarded as a unity through their corre- 
lation, and as being capable of development. While the possible development 
of the system of categories is infinite, it is an infinity which has a constancy 
and stability, which in fact makes the progress of knowledge possible. Natural 
laws are special determinations of categories, but are universals with respect to 
the special cases. They depend not only upon empirical content, but also upon 
the correlation of the several categories. Helmholtz rightly calls laws general 
concepts (allgemeine Gattungsbegriffe), but they should be regarded neither 
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as res, nor as mere names or psychological representations, but as logical 
functions. A confirmation of this is found in the recent tendency in logic and 
mathematics away from psychologism and positivism. The concept as func- 
tion is closely related to mathematical functions, which, if not taken too forma- 
listically, must have reference to truth value. Thus, the conception of a 
variable presupposes some orderly connection of quantities, and a mathe- 
matical function is not a mere correspondence of one quantity to another 
'arbitrary' quantity, but expresses a definite coordination between one 
progression of quantities and another progression. A function is different 
from the value of the function (Funktion-Sein). While every function is a 
unitary whole as a determining principle, it needs for its completion some- 
thing to be determined. So with the functional character of the concept, 
Kant obtained the synthesis between the extremes of regarding the universal 
as the mere abstract, and hypostatizing it as a metaphysical entity. The con- 
cept is not abstract, but abstrahent, not concrete, but concrescent, i. e., through 
it alone can the concrete be dealt with scientifically; for the possibility of every 
special determination depends upon the nature of its universal. The predicate 
'equilateral,' e. g., cannot be applied to such a universal as 'circle.' The con- 
cept is a positive disjunction that underlies the possibility of being determined, 
while mere abstractions would mean the negation of all determinations. A 
natural law, then, must be a concept, e. g., it is the concept of falling 
ass = P{gl2) that the law determines. The logical character of natural law 
as the ground of the particular assures its objectivity and frees it from psycholo- 
gism. While all specifications diverge, they converge with reference to the 
concept, and special historical events are no exceptions. The so-called 
categorical contingency is a contradictio in adjecto. To be sure, the material 
of knowledge does not coincide with knowing, any more than the value of a 
mathematical function coincides with the function; but if it is hypostatized 
as something absolutely real in itself, then it is nothing. The object is not 
directly given, nor merely given up, but is a product (Ergebnis). With this 
conceptual meaning of the nature of natural law and of objectivity, one 
can arrive at the intelligibility of nature as Kant finally did in the Critique of 
Judgment, where he transcends the dualism of form and matter. And even 
in the science of to-day, and in everyday life, reality is rational if and only if 
we look at it rationally. 

Yuen R. Chao. 

Goethe und die spekulative Naturphilosophie. Carl Siegel. Kantstudien, 

XIX, 4, pp. 488-496. 

Fichte holds that all nature is product of the activity of consciousness. 
Schelling is not satisfied with this view, and expects to find the principles of 
that activity reflected in objective nature. He finds the principle of triple 
gradation in the formless, the crystal and the organic bodies, in the lives of 
the plant, the animal, and the human being, in vegetation, irritability and 
finally consciousness. He also finds the principle of polarity in the phenomena 
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of electricity, magnetism, optics, chemism and biology. Proceeding with a 
wholly different method, Goethe arrives at the same result, namely, that 
polarity and potency (Potenzierung) are the 'driving-wheels of nature. 
Goethe stood in personal relation to Schelling, and his "Metamorphosis of 
Plants" and his first work on optics which had appeared when Schelling was 
only 15 and 16 years old, were of no little significance to the Romanticist, 
whose philosophy of nature, we may well say, is in a sense an attempt to vindi- 
cate Goethe's views of nature by means of Fichte's theory of knowledge. 
These characteristics of nature, — polarity and potency, — play an important 
r61e in Goethe's various scientific studies, especially in his optics. His study 
of the art of painting led to his discovery of the law of the antithetic relation 
between the warm and cold colors. This law, which is a law of color sensa- 
tions, is, according to him, also valid for the objective world of colors. The 
idea of potency finds expression in Goethe's conception of a universal type 
ascending by metamorphosis and pervading the whole organic order. This 
universal type, according to him, is not only an instrumental scheme for classi- 
fication and comparison, but also the model after which nature forms her mani- 
fold organisms. Here again Goethe draws no dividing line between the sub- 
ject and objective reality of nature. Thus we may say that Goethe uncon- 
sciously did what Fichte and especially Schelling consciously sought to do: 
namely, to extend to objective reality the categories of the Ego. 

Suh Hu. 

Nietzsche und Schopenhauer. Dr. Michael Schwartz. Ar. f. g. Ph., XXI, 

2, pp. 188-198. 

The time has now arrived when an objective estimate of Nietzsche's phil- 
osophy can be made, since all the material required for such an undertaking 
is at hand. Nietzsche's literary remains, and especially his correspondence 
with Erwin Rohde and Peter Gast, afford us a deep insight into the inner 
workings of his mind, and help toward an understanding of his philosophical 
significance. In view of these writings it becomes clear that his development 
was a continuous and logical growth, so that the customary division of his 
career into three distinct periods will have to be given up, or at least greatly 
modified. His long-awaited autobiography has also appeared. This most 
interesting human document is not the conventional narrative, but rather a 
history of Nietzsche's spiritual development. In spite of the fact that Nietz- 
sche rejected Schopenhauer's doctrines, he was strongly influenced by this 
philosopher. Nietzsche's earliest philosophy, and indeed, the views expressed 
in his Geburt der Tragodie, are merely a working over of the third book of 
Schopenhauer's Die Welt ah Wille und VorsUllung. In this so-called first 
period of his development he accepted, in their essentials, Schopenhauer's 
Metaphysic of Will and his Pessimism. But while Schopenhauer held to two 
ways of salvacion from the evil of the world, through art and through morals, 
Nietzsche held to the former alone, giving it his own peculiar interpretation- 
In the so-called middle period of his activity, the 'positivistic,' he still re- 
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mained under Schopenhauer's influence. He held, in agreement with his 
predecessor, that Reason is merely the instrument of the Will, and never tired 
of pointing out the irrationality and alogicality of ordinary human life. And 
again in the third and most fruitful period of his activity, his doctrine appears 
to be merely a development and extension of the second book of Schopen- 
hauer's Welt ah Wille und Vorstettung, that is, his Metaphysics of Will. In 
the chief works of this period Nietzsche raised the "will to live" to a universal 
principle, and it became the "Will to Power." It thus appears that he was 
dependent upon Schopenhauer throughout his life, and to this is due the 
unity and coherence of his productions. He took over from Schopenhauer 
the problem of the value of life, but became the defender of life in opposition 
to the former. In the Biodocee, the central point at which all the threads 
of his philosophy are gathered up, we discover that he views his life-work as 
divided into two parts, the Metaphysical-Aesthetic, and the Naturalistic- 
Aesthetic. Both are described as "Dionysian." Thus he speaks of his 
Geburt der Tragodie, in which the Dionysian exaltation of life (Lebensbejaung) 
first appears, as his first " Transvaluation of all Values." This is indeed, a 
central thought in all his writing. There appears to be some difficulty in 
reconciling the doctrine of the recurring cycles of existences with the idea 
of the Ubermensch, for the latter requires a continuous development toward 
the Beyond-man or a goal, with which the notion of a circular progress seems 
to conflict. Zarathustra, it may be said, is a type of the superman, who at 
that time he regarded as a product of natural selection. But in his last book 
{Der Wille zur Macht), he comes to reject natural selection, and to substitute 
what we may call spiritual selection. The weak will be unable to endure the 
thought of the return to life, with all its suffering and sacrifice, and will accord- 
ingly be rooted out, while the strong will seek to impress their lives with the 
seal of eternity, and will become strong through struggle. The idea of the 
cycles of existence will thus become the instrument of a spiritual selection, 
and produce the Beyond-man. Thus Nietzsche's development seems to have 
consisted in the growth of the idea of the Dionysian Lebensbejahung, which, he 
said, was original with the Greeks, and expressed in the Dionysian mysteries. 
He opposed his belief in life, and in spiritual development through the joyful 
acceptance of life's challenge, to the Christian ethics which, in his opinion, 
damned life in the interests of an other-worldly ideal. Nietzsche is indeed, 
as Joel has remarked, a priest of Bacchus. That exaltation of life, that joy 
in living which reaches the ecstacy of intoxication, which is the secret of his 
personality and of his philosophy, is truly Bacchantial. Nietzsche is the 
resurrected Dionysius. 

D. T. Howard. 

L'interM. L. Cellerier. Rev. Ph., XXXIX, 12, pp. 491-512. 

Educators since the time of Socrates have recognized the importance of 
interest to the art of teaching, but they have been slow in its psychological 
study as a means of promoting their work. Current theories of interest such 
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as the Herbartian, the affective theory of Lippe, or the spontaneous attention 
doctrine of Dewey, emphasize different elements of the phenomenon and so 
confuse and mislead one. In the presence of such conflicting views direct 
study of facts by introspection and by observation of other persons is necessary 
for a complete theory. Such studies performed, advisedly on children, indi- 
cate that interest is not, like sensation, a simple state, but is rather a complex 
process involving perception of an object, recognition of its capacity to satisfy 
an instinctive tendency, and the consequent holding of attention upon the 
object. Hence interest has elements of attention and feeling, but is neither 
of these alone. It is a subjective state aroused by objects; therefore we have 
interest, rather than different interests. Sub-conscious elements of our life, 
directing us to our instincts and needs, may become conscious and tangible in 
states of interest. Interest involves the selection of objects on the ground of 
their capacity to satisfy instincts and desires. Variation in such capacity 
causes a variation of interest. The instincts involved are definite ones, like 
hunger or fear, rather than indefinite tendencies; however, the instincts for 
the acquisition of knowledge and for activity may be regarded as general ele- 
mentary tendencies furnishing the most of the early occasions for the mani- 
festation of interest. The distinction between direct and indirect interest is 
illusory; considered as a process it is indirect; considered in relation to its 
object it is direct. The instinct for activity is most basal and other instincts 
develop only gradually. With such development abstract thought becomes 
possible, and, on such conception of the growth of instincts and intellect, 
educational practise should be founded. 

C. Cecil Church. 

The Mind's Knowledge of Reality. George P. Adams. J. of Ph., Psy., and 

Sci. Meth., Vol. XII, 3, pp. 57-66- 

No knowledge is possible unless the mind can somewhere come into direct 
and immediate contact with real being, and know that this, its possession, is 
indeed knowledge, know what it means 'to be real.' This primitive know- 
ledge must be immediate, sui generis, self-supporting, and unquestioned. 
Yet, all that is directly and indubitably certain about any immediate experi- 
ence is that it is not real being, but presentation, idea, or content of conscious- 
ness. An 'immediate experience' is not equivalent to an 'object known 
to be real.' To ascribe reality to an object requires, in addition to an im- 
mediate experience, an assertion that that incident is true or points to the 
real; or, in other words, involves an evaluation of immediate experiences. 
But every qualitative distinction (such as that of truth and falsity) made 
within a given class of objects (such as immediate experiences) implies a 
reference to something outside that class as a standard or basis of evaluation; 
and a knowledge of this standard is presupposed by any judgment which 
asserts the existence of such qualitative distinctions. The character of true 
experiences must be known before the true and false can be discriminated, and 
the mind making the appraisal must have possessed a knowledge of reality 
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which is not an awareness of its experiences. Knowledge of what reality 
means cannot be acquired from experience, for that experience, if known to be 
valid or real, requires a prior knowledge of what 'to be real' means. An 
immediacy other than experience is necessary to make intelligible this original 
knowledge. Immediate experience cannot furnish the direct and primative 
contact with reality which knowledge presupposes. We must have recourse 
to the concept of a priori ideas, a knowledge of reality different in kind from 
the presence of content in experience, an underived, unacquired function of 
the mind, making experience significant and the life of reason possible. If 
an object of experience can be known to be real, it is because the mind first 
knows what 'to be real' means, and thus equipped, finds an instance, an 
illustration of reality in immediate experience. 

Raymond P. Hawes. 

Where do Perceived Objects Exist? D. Drake. Mind, 93, pp. 29-37. 

To assert that the peculiarities of perceived-objects are due to well-known 
optical laws or are physically explicable is no answer to the question: "Where 
do they exist?" To say that perceived-objects (such as the drab tree of the 
colour-blind man) occupy the same portions of space simultaneously with 
alien real-objects, fails to explain why perceived-objects are not efficacious 
there; why they cannot be discovered by others than the particular perceiver; 
and how they were mysteriously projected out into the world, since they bear 
the ear-marks of a particular organism, and are undeniably functions of that 
organism's brain-process. To conceive of reality as any number of inter- 
penetrating spaces, does not account for the fact that science finds but a 
single temporal-spatial order. To locate perceived objects in some terra 
incognita outside the natural order leads to ontological dualism and is no 
better than confessing them mental. Representative Realism can include 
perceived-objects, and indeed all known facts, in one coherent, homogeneous, 
natural order, and explain consciousness and illusions, without implying a 
dualism of substance, or an absolute cleavage of the physical and mental. 
Representative Realism locates perceived objects, not at the real-object point, 
but at the brain-point of the world order. Perceived-objects are each an 
effect and representation in a different organism of the one real-object beyond 
the organisms. They vary concomitantly with variations in the real object, 
and act as functional substitutes (not miniatures, copies, or pictures) of the 
real-object in the lives of the organisms. Any real-object is outside a real 
brain; and its representative, the perceived-object, is outside the perceived- 
brain; but the perceived-object is inside the real-brain or consciousness of the 
percipient. What a bystander would describe as a brain process exists in his 
own real-brain or consciousness; and represents the real-brain or consciousness 
of the person perceived. There are representations of past and future events 
and of absent objects. Consciousness is a group name for these organically 
interwoven elements, and is composed of the same stuff as the rest of the 
world, and was evolved from it. The mechanism of memory and the close 
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causal connection of its elements constitute its unity. We know directly 
only representations or perceived-objects. We can never be absolutely 
certain that there are any corresponding real-objects. But we must assume 
the latter in order to explain the peculiarities and fragmentary character of 
the former. 

Raymond P. Hawes. 

Religious Values. Ralph Barton Perry. The American Journal of The- 
ology, XIX, i, pp. 1-16. 

The central theme of every serious philosophy of religion is the conflict 
of religious values, and we must have a principle of reconciliation or of rational 
choice: we must have a unit or standard of value enabling us to estimate the 
varying reports of different religious philosophies respecting the good that 
man has inherited and can expect. The present article purposes to suggest a 
way of applying to the study of religion such an empirical analysis and classifi- 
cation of values as that of Meinong and his followers. There is ' value ' when 
there is "having of what one likes" or "getting of what one wants" or "the 
fulfilment of interest." "The fulfilment of an interest, including interest, 
object, and the peculiar relation between them, may be called an intrinsic 
value, in the sense that such value does not involve reference to anything 
beyond itself; whereas any means or condition of such fulfilment would be 
an extrinsic value." Extrinsic values are real if they are objects that exist 
independently of the interested subject's consciousness of them; ideal, if they 
are imaginative representations of real objects of interest. Extrinsic values 
are immediate if they are objects that fulfil interest indirectly, are wanted 
for themselves; and instrumental if they owe their value to their efficacy in 
producing objects of immediate interest. If cosmic reality consists of or 
contains the fulfilment of some interest, it possesses intrinsic value; but it is 
its extrinsic value, its relation to the fulfilment of human interests, that 
constitutes its religious value. Ultimate cosmic forces are real religious values, 
and the works of the cosmic or religious imagination, ideal religious values. 
Any type of cosmic reality would have a real, immediate, religious value in 
fulfilling the contemplative, intellectual, cognitive or philosophical interest 
of wonder, curiosity, or the desire to know and to see what unity and order 
there is in the world. But it requires a particular sort of a cosmic reality, a 
concordant reality or another mind or an unfailing companion, to have such 
value for the aesthetic and social interests. In so far as man owes to the 
nature of the cosmic reality all things affecting human interests, cosmic 
reality has a real instrumental religious value, positive or negative in pro- 
portion as these things are good or bad. Ideal, immediate and instrumental 
religious values attach to objects created by the cosmic or religious imagina- 
tion, and may consist of true belief-values, subjective belief-values, or con- 
scious fictions. Examples of ideal religious values are belief in the supremacy 
of spirit or the triumph of the good, or symbol and myth. Furthermore, 
ideal religious values may be positive or negative, good or bad, according as 
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they are wholesome or morbid, depressing, and misleading. In their relation 
to other or secular values, religious values may be auxiliary, facilitating the 
fulfilment of secular interests; disciplinary, correcting and reducing the 
demands of the secular life by stressing the fact that in the nature of things 
only a few of life's interests can be fulfilled, and this at the cost of the renunci- 
ation of the rest; or compensatory, substituting new interests, goods, and hopes 
for secular losses, evils, and failures. 

Raymond P. Hawes. 

The Pulse of Life. Edgar A. Singer, Jr. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., 

XI, 24, pp. 645-655. 

Mr. Singer has set forth on other occasions the theory that life and mind 
must be defined in terms of behavior, whether observed or expected. This 
method of interpretation has appeared revolutionary to some, and in order 
to justify it, he feels called upon to picture life as it appears to one who holds 
to definition in terms. of behavior. What is the relation of life to mechanism? 
The world as mechanism seems widely separated from the world as the medium 
of life. To bridge over this chasm, many inventions have been produced 
by philosophy, the most notorious of which are: (1) that which attempts to 
make life consistent with mechanism by making life mechanical, and (2) that 
which tries to make mechanism consistent with life by making mechanism 
alive at every point. The first account is materialistic, the second monadistic. 
Materialism fails, because it cannot account for purpose. Any given indi- 
vidual may be classed either with or without reference to purpose. A triangle, 
ateleologically defined, must be three-sided and a plane, it may be the best 
form for a given fashion of musical instrument. A musical instrument, 
teleologically defined, must be capable of producing a pleasant sound, and 
may have the structure of a triangle. According to these two ways of defini- 
tion we get teleological and ateleological sciences. With regard to a living 
being, which is it, a thing of purpose or a mechanism? Evidently both. 
Mechanism fails to explain life, because the latter does not come under the 
ateleological concepts. In the case of monadism, there is also a failure to 
account for purpose, for the essence of purpose is freedom. The invariance 
of purpose in a variety of mechanical situations is freedom. Now in a system 
whose points are mechanically connected there is no room for freedom. Life 
then must be a phenomenon of the whole group of points. How can a kind 
of grouping introduce freedom into a system whose points are not free? If 
we regard reality as an "infinite sea of mechanism," and purpose as a certain 
wave-like form or pulse passing through the whole as a wave through water, 
we get an effective analogy. This purpose may be further described as self- 
preservation. A science of life, on such a conception, must regard purpose 
as the average common result of a type of act. It will be the science of the 
probable in the domain of self -preservative behavior. Most of the activities 
of the living being, it appears, tend to maintain life, as the various parts of a 
wave movement continue the movement as a whole. 

D. T. Howard. 
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Philosophical and Social Attitudes. John Pickett Turner. J. of Ph., 

Psy. and Sc. Meth., Vol. XI, 25, pp. 687-691. 

Belief in human progress is a modern attitude of mind. In the Homeric 
age, not men, but gods won the battles. Later, both in India and Greece, 
we find man's helplessness wrapped up in the doctrine of eternalism. Note 
that the Euclidian conception points to a completed world beyond our per- 
ception; and that the central doctrine of Stoics and Epicureans alike is self- 
control; while, in Christianity, not only nature and the social order, but 
human nature as well, are beyond man's power to regulate. Due, however, 
to man's original predisposition to manipulate things and his consequent, 
though largely accidental, success in science, we have entered upon an age of 
freedom, — of power over natural forces; and eternalism has ceased to hold sway 

over metaphysics. 

Allen J. Thomas. 

Natural Rights and the Theory of the Political Institution. George H. Mead. 

J. of Ph., and Sci. Meth., XII, 6, pp. 141-155. 

Since the eighteenth century it has become possible to revolutionize the 
government by taking proper legislative and judical action: it is more difficult 
to change the customs and attitudes of the community itself and to this end 
current reforms are directed. Declarations of rights like that of the French 
constitution of 1795 seem to embody self evident principles but for us they 
lack definite content because the inherited dynastic power that stimulated 
them is no longer a condition which we face. They are abstract because 
that to which they refer needs, for us, only to be designated, not analytically 
defined. The political and economic individuals that seem to us so abstract 
were, in their day, concrete, every-day persons. They were designated by 
reference to hindrances to what, in the thought of the speculators, seemed 
vital activities. For Spinoza an understanding of the individual was largely 
an account of the emotions which were to be overcome, not an account of the 
positive content of reason, i. e., a mystical emotion. Hobbes, likewise, defined 
the individual in terms of hostile impulses threatening a warfare between all 
men, not in terms of the social state to which man rightfully belongs. Locke 
and Rousseau continued to express the rights of man in terms of negative 
conditions; and they left the good unformulated. In the struggle of labor for 
the right to combine, the contests have always been over specific restrictions 
Rights are always formulated in this way; thus their essential character is not 
revealed. Studies in the history of human culture show that rights did not 
exist prior to their recognition in society. Society gives the right its recog- 
nition. We are brought to the question of what beyond its recognition is 
involved in a right. In the notion of the common good as the end of both 
society and the individual we have a conception arbitrary to neither of these 
units. There is no limit to such common goods, and so no limit to rights, but 
they depend on circumstances and cannot be permanently formulated. In 
case of a variance between a common interest and an institutionally vested 
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right, the latter should give way to the former. Institutions are but the 
tools of a community; they are not civilization or ends in themselves. Con- 
crete common needs are the basis of true rights. In case of doubt as to 
whether apparently common needs are really genuine, it may be well to have 
the institution help decide, but it should not be allowed to hinder such a 
discision. Institutions of government must give way to common human 
needs. 

C. Cecil Church. 

On Having Friends: A Study in Social Values. George A. Coe. J. of Ph., 

Psy., and Sci. Meth., XII, 6, pp. 155-161. 

The few studies of social values that have been made have confined them- 
selves to the actions of children and crowds: developed minds have rarely 
been the objects of direct attention in this connection. This article aims to 
suggest the problems concerning adult social acts and attitudes by examining 
the familiar experience of having a friend. Analysis of experiences of inti- 
mate friendship show that the friend himself, not the advantages he gives, is 
the valued object. Friendship is anthitetical to barter. The giver of the 
gifts experienced in friendship is valued above his gifts because he has experi- 
ences of his own. His experiences are valued. Friends have one another. 
Social psychology has rarely tried to analyze the value thus realized. It has 
examined such processes as suggestion; it has given a genetic account of 
social intercourse; it has shown that such an experience implies the knowledge 
of other minds and refutes the atomic theory of mind. With the fact that 
social experience means multiple experience, social psychology has done but 
little. The description given by functional psychology evades this problem 
when it treats consciousness merely as a means of adjustment: we adjust 
ourselves to consciousness, not merely through it. 

C. Cecil Church. 



